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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Dr. Williams is like no one else — he is himself. Only, 
this poet of mixed blood is not quite all of himself; for he 
is always most strenuously and emphatically — indeed, vio- 
lently — denying the Puritan in him; and the Puritan strain 
is the strongest of all. To assert his freedom he must play 
the devil, show himself rioting in purple and turquoise pools 
of excess — I don't mean in these poems, but in certain others. 
And unquestionably he riots gracefully — whatever didoes he 
may cut up with words, rhythms, conventions or morals. 
But he doesn't need to assert his rights — we are all quite 
ready to admit them. He is a poet, indisputably ; the bril- 
liant, witty, dexterous, hot-blooded Mercutip of the tribe. 

These are no X Y Z's. Here, for the present, is the end 
of Others. H. M. 

"tall timber and a loon" 

Many Many Moons, by Lew Sarett. With an introduction 

by Carl Sandburg. Henry Holt and Co. 

"Why not," asked Mr. Sandburg in his brief introduction 
to this book, "why not have the loam and the lingo, the sand 
and the syllables of North America in the books of North 
America?" Therewith he sounds a challenge, and expresses 
as well a deep-rooted hunger — that hunger for an image of 
ourselves which is at bottom the most pertinent problem 
for the American artist to solve. How to get on paper or 
canvas what is most native to us, the result of our own expe- 
rience, childhood memories, daily contacts? Only through 
this faithfulness to our intimate experience can a national 
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"Tall Timber and a Loon" 

literature be created; since a national literature is a com- 
posite of individual expression, and not something abstract 
or arbitrarily concocted by recipe, in answer to the demand. 

In writing of the American Indian, Mr. Sarett has been 
true to himself; he is writing of himself, as it were. His 
contact, as forest ranger and guide, with the Chippewas, has 
unquestionably changed his outlook on life; and I do not 
think it possible for any imaginative person to come in real 
contact with the Indians without having his mental vision 
subtly changed and remoulded. When I say the "imagina- 
tive person" I do not of course mean the average Indian 
agent or missionary who, without any imagination of his 
own, can not possibly enter into that of the Indian. 

There are two ways of expressing what we may call an 
Indian inspiration. One is to Use the Indian's own method 
— to get within. The other combines with this a more ob» 
jective view; and we have the Indian in a transitional, rather 
than in a primitive stage, in which he expresses himself as 
an Indian, because he is an Indian, but also as he would 
try to express himself in terms of the white man's under- 
standing and limitations. 

Mr. Sarett uses both methods. His first section, Flying 
Moccasins, contains poems for the most part in the first 
method. The section called Chippewa Monologues implies 
a white man's audience, if not actually present, at least 
present in the background of the Indian's consciousness. 
These dramatic character studies have a fine satiric humor 
— and humor, by the way, is one of the most salient features 
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of the Indian mind. Here we have the Indian on the 
reservation, striving to hold on to his own traditional no- 
bility of behavior and good faith, in spite of his keen recog- 
nition of the opposite on the part of his aggressive antagonist. 
Particularly trenchant is Little Caribou's council-talk, in 
which he comments on the government's attempt to make 
good farmers of the Indians by giving each an allotment of 
a hundred and sixty acres of lake and swamp-land: 

For Eenzhun be good farmer 
Eenzhun should be fish. 

In the Flying Moccasins section, Mr. Sarett has attempted 
an even more difficult thing, which is to write Indian poems 
with the beat of Indian music. This, is an almost impos- 
sible thing to do, and I think he has come closer to it, in 
The Blue Duck, than any other poet who has attempted it. 
It is extremely difficult for the trained musician to catch the 
intervals of Indian music, both in pitch and time, and when 
the poet tries to catch the accent of Indian song, he usually 
resorts to the expedient of mentioning the accompanying 
drum-beats or gourd-rattles, or of imitating them by ono- 
matopoeic methods, usually not successful. Mr. Sarett has 
come closer than the others to achieving the Indian accent 
in the ictus of his verse itself, although he, too, sometimes 
reverts to the more imitative and descriptive methods, as in 
the Squaw Dance. 

Indian symbolism, with the image as employed by the 
Indian, is to my mind the most fruitful and translatable 
contribution that Indian poetry can make to our own. Mr. 
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Sarett understands the Indian's concrete natural symbolism, 
and The Blue Duck is a fine example of this "sympathetic 
magic." 

In the poems in which Mr. Sarett speaks in his own proper 
person, there is perhaps more suggestion than actual achieve- 
ment; yet his lyrics have the power of conjuring up arctic 
nights, granite mountains, and the lone wolf cry; and in 
them we find the "tall timber, fresh waters, blue ducks, 
and a loon" of Mr. Sandburg's graphic introduction. This 
is not, as Mr. Sandburg suggests, library poetry ; it is pioneer 
poetry, with the breath of the wilderness in it, and as a 
transcript of American life it is especially valuable. 

A. C. H. 

THE POETRY OF THE SITWELLS 

Argonaut and Juggernaut, by Osbert Sitwell. Chatto & 

Windus, London ; Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
The People's Palace, by Sacheverell Sitwell. Basil Black- 
well, Oxford, England. 
Clowns' Houses, by Edith Sitwell. Basil Blackwell. 

The poetry of these young people has several times been 
mentioned in the critical portion of this periodical, but as 
"the Sitwells" — one is forced to this unceremonious group- 
ing — are about the most vivid literary personalities which 
emerged in England during the war, it may be as well to 
run through their achievements to date. I hope I shall not 
be considered rude in speaking of "these young people;" the 
phrase was used in its un-Gosse-like or complimentary 
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